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YOUTH WOULD STOP 
COMPULSORY R.0.1.C. 


Selleges Are In Turmoil 
r Question of Compulsory 
Military Training 


Mofe than 3,000 students at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota have signed a petition 
asking that military training be made op- 
tional for freshmen and sophomores. The 
work of circulating the petition is being 
carried on by the newly-organized Anti- 
Compulsory Military Drill League. 

In an open letter to the students and 
faculty of the University, the League pre- 
sents its case. It declares that the R. O. 
T. C. has been abolished at Columbia Uni- 
versity. At the University of Michigan drill 
is optional. Two years ago it was made 
elective at the University of Wisconsin. The 
open letter further states that a campaign 
is now raging against compulsory drill at 
the Universities of Washington, California, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Georgia, Boston Univer- 
sity, Syracuse University, Northwestern 
University and Pennsylvania State College. 

The League is offering a prize of $15 for 
the best essay on the subject: “Why I think 
Military Drill Should be made Optional at 
the University of Minnesota.” 


Mechanical Dolls vs. Cultured Men 


Abolition of compulsory military train- 
ing at the Colege of the City of New York 
was recommended in the annual report of 
the student curriculum committee The com- 
mittee stated that the student body is an- 
tagonistic to military training and consid- 
ered it worthless. 

“Any duty we owe to the city, state or 
country is not fulfilled by making students 
mechanical dolls,” reads the report. “Our 
purpose as an institution of learning is to 
turn out a good citizen and a cultured man. 
By turning out good citizens we are more 
than fulfilling our obligations to the civil 
authorities.” 


-Youth Bodies Resolve 


Youth’s attitude toward war was the 
main topic of discusson at a recent week- 
end Conference of Youth Organzations at 
the Far Rockaway Hotel, Far Rockaway, 
Let 

Representatives of twenty-eight differ- 
ent young peoples’ organizations as well 
as many of the leading countries of the 
world, participated in the discussion of the 
subject in a forum that followed the open- 
ing address of Stanley High, author and 
student of youth movements. 

After the conference the following re- 
solution was adopted: 

The delegates from 21 young people’s 
organizations’ of Greater New York view 
with intereste the recent propaganda in the 
press advocating the wholesale prepared- 
ness plans of the War Department, and 
are amazed that this has brought forth no 
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THE GLAD GAME 


dh Editorial 


HE suppression of college publica- 

tions has now reached a stage where 

it behooves the thoughtful. college 

student to reach some conclusions 
as to what is decent, what indecent, and 
what should be suppressed if anything, 
and how. 

The New Student fortunately has. had 
unusually good access to the facts in all 
the noted recent Eastern cases of suppres- 
sion, and so ventures some opinions here, 
after considerable puzzling over’ the 
matter. 

To avoid all appearance of standing for 
indiscriminate indecency, we put first the 
belief of The New Student as to how the 
principles on which alleged cases of inde- 
cent college publications should be handled. 
In such cases we believe that the writing 
should be submitted to the best literary 
critics available, and that the author 
should be given an opportunity if neces- 
sary to explain to them his artistic intent. 
If these critics find that the work was in- 
sincere, that the unconventionality is not 
justified by sincere artistic purpose, then 
there may be some excuse for the suppres- 
sion. But even then one must remember 
that even literary critics are likely to err; 


that Walt Whitman’s worst enemies were 
among them; that it was they who talked 
about ‘the slop pail in the parlor.” In no 
event, however, can such a case be handled 
by a disciplinary committee, which is a 
moral institution, and generally full of ill- 
digested prunes. And in most cases, the 
best attitude of the civilized college will 
be to let the readers exercise their veto. 
After all, pornographic magazines are to 
be had at every street-stand in any larger 
city, and with this plentiful supply avail- 
able, it is unlikely that any student is 
going to turn to a college publication for 
illicit pleasures. The Republic is not in 
danger; let there be calmness. 

Harvard University has had the excel- 
lent sense not to interfere at all. Let us 
call special attention to the fact that this, 
the most civilized university in the United 
States, left completely unmolested both the 
Lampoon and the Advocate which other 
agencies got suppressed. But not so Prince- 
ton. 


N OT having seen a copy of the Nassau 
Literary Magazine (Princeton) con- 
cerning the suppression of which we carry 
a story in another column, we are unable 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


to express an opinion as to whether the 
matter was decent in our opinion or not. 
But that is not the point. The point is 
that the author maintains that the ‘Mad- 
house” article was a sincere effort on his 
part; and because we feel that he has been 
treated unfairly by both the university and 
the daily press, we give him the opportu- 
nity kere to publish his view of the case. 
Personal conversation with Mr. Spackman 
convinces us that he is a sincere person. 
And in such an instance it would seem 
that he was entitled to a decision based on 
the findings of qualified literary critics. 
Instead of that, what happened? The deci- 
sion was made by the President and a 
Disciplinary Committee. 

Probably President Hibben considered 
himself enough of a literary critic to pass 
on the work. Ordinarily a college president 
would be so considered. But the fact 
is unescapable that in this case President 
Hibben acted in a manner so silly and 
childish that it is difficult to believe that 
here was one of the ablest college presi- 
dents in America. Only the fact that so 
many older men have acted in similar fash- 
ion within recent weeks has made it pos- 
sible for us to believe the facts. To begin 
with, there is the naive confession in the 
press reports that the President was dis- 
turbed because the article in question 
showed the influence of “modern writers” 
such as Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Cabell. ‘The di- 
rect inference was that the work of these 
men is obscene. 

Now such an inference, if true, is noth- 
ing less than an ignorant insult to these 
men, who rank among America’s best sin- 
cere artists. It shows again the thoroughly 
familiar spectacle of the academic mind 
at a loss in the presence of living litera- 
ture. Will it ever, ever penetrate the pro- 
fessorial mind that James Branch Cabell, 
for instance, is a not a suborner of youth, 
but a cutting ascetic and a prophet of dis- 
illusion? Probably not. 

But President Hibben in this case not 
only showed the pathetic helplessness of an 
academician in the presence of current 
work; he also outlined for the undergrad- 
uate author a course of procedure not only 
offensive but silly. Mr. Spackman is to be 
examined by a psychiatrist before he shall 
be permitted to return to the university! 
Poor, poor President and academician, ter- 
rorized by modernism in literature, and 
finding no medicine against it in his fami- 
liar cabinet, now turns to see what virtue 
there might be in another modern idea: 
psychiatry! Of course the mere tyro knows 
that you can’t psycho-analyse or examine 
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an unwilling or reticent patient any more 
than you can hypnotize a grown-up man 
who doesn’t want you to. The psychia- 
trist stunt, therefore, is bunk. This is ap- 
parently not evident to President Hibben. 

Now the serious question is whether the 
psycho-analysing should not be done the 
other way around. Anyone who flies in 
alarm at a pronunciamento directed against 
“all things living and dead connected with 
the university” has so far lost his sense 
of humor as to be insane. 


HE realization steals over us that it 

is hopeless to educate the unplastic 
age; but it furishes plenty of deep, dark 
amusement still. Are these men really in 
possession of their wits, or are they putting 
on a special clown show for our benefit? 
In another column of this issue is the 
amusing story of what a University of 
Michigan professor thinks the proper at- 
titude toward budding novelists who gradu- 
ate from that seat of higher learning. G. 
D. Eaton in a Michigan Daily book review 
three years ago called history professors 
asses. Furore. Eaton prohibited from 
publishing in any college journal. And 
more: his name not to be mentioned in any 
of them! Now, three years later, Eaton 
publishes a novel, Backfurrow, which draws 
favorable comment from critics, to the ex- 
tent of a full column by Laurence Stallings 
in the World, more elsewhere. Michigan 
Daily also publishes a review What hap- 
pens? A Professor Sunderland calls at- 
tention of the Daily to the rule passed 
three years ago, that Mr. Eaton’s name is 
never, never to be mentioned in a Michigan 
publication. We leave the determination 
of the species of the Sunderland animal 
to our readers. 


HE suppression of the Harvard Lam- 

poon Literary Digest number, it is very 
generally believed, was not at all due to the 
alleged reasons of an insult to the flag or 
of indecency. The first reason was so thin, 
so clownish, as to be unbelievable in Ame- 
rica. It belonged to some comic opera 
country south of the Canal Zone. The real 
reason probably was that individuals or 
organizations which were taken off in the 
number, being unable to get at their tor- 
mentor directly, used the absurd flag issue 
as a legal method Harvard University 
had nothing to do with it. 

As for the Boston Bean Pot, we see no 
reason whatever for its suppression. It 
scored heavily, that’s all. The Princeton 
Tiger fittingly editorializes: 

Other dispatches from Boston relate how the editor 
of the Boston University Bean Pot was deposed after 
subjecting the R. O. T. C. of that university to 
what was apparently a highly embarrassing drum- 
fire. The fact that she was officially removed 
from office seems to us to indicate a complete rout 
of the military; in other words, a very clever satire 
has received wide publicity with the help of God 
and a handful of marines. Since Bean Pot’s new 
editor has published a hedging apology for the R. 
O. T. C. number, we feel that an appropriate se- 
cond title for this editorial might be ‘“He Got The 
Job.” 


HANCELLOR FLINT of Syracuse has 

added his name to the growing list of 
suppressors. The Liberal Club of Syracuse 
had the temerity to invite Professor Harry 
Elmer Barnes to speak before it. Whether 
or not this was the cause of the Chancel- 
lor’s action we do not know; but at any 
rate the Liberal Club has been forbidden 
to issue a publication of its own. Well, 
well, well! 


WRITER in the student paper of New 
York University said that many stu- 
dents got their grades by cheating. This 
undoubted fact apparently was not to the 
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WIND-MILL 


When G. D. Eaton wrote a review for 
the University of Michigan Daily, in which 
he denounced the late war and called his- 
tory professors asses, he brought down 
upon his head a deafening clatter of pro- 
fessorial thunder. The authorities issued 
a bull which forbade even the mention of 
the name of Eaton in any college publi- 
cation. This happened three years ago. 
Since then Mr. Eaton has graduated with 
honors from Michigan, refusing his Phi 
Beta Kappa key and disdaining to attend 
commencement exercises. Several months 
ago his first novel was published. (See 
New Student, Feb. 28). The staff of the 
Michigan Daily published a review of 
Backfurrow, thinking that the professors 
would gracefully forget their blunders. In 
the following article Mr. Eaton tells what 
happened. This article appeared on the 
page of literary criticisms which Mr. Eaton 
writes for the Sunday supplement of the 
New York Telegram. 


COLLEGE DAZE 


In many ways I have regretted coming 
to the one civilized city in the United States. 
The contrast, say, with my home city, De- 
troit, or my college town, Ann Harbor, 
Michigan, is about the same as that be- 
tween Ann Harbor or Detroit and a colony 
of Australian bushmen. I have to pinch 
myself frequently to make sure that I am 
not still beset by asses every time I make 
so bold as to write what I really believe. 
Is it all a dream? 


Whether it is or not, I sometimes regret 
the days when excitement was invariably 
furnished by the iron-skulled imbeciles of 
the barbarian civilization—whenever the 
bald truth was so much as hinted at. Did 
I or did I not, while at the University of 
Michigan write an article on the institu- 
tion for the Smart Set Magazine (before 
it got among the Hearst chattels) and re- 
ceive a drubbing one dark night from 
three students, one of them a member of 
the varsity football team? Did I or did I 
not get into trouble for writing an article 
and hinting that Germany was not alto- 
gether responsible for the Great War, and 
for intimating that the average history 
professor was a solemn prig and an idiot 
to boot? 


It doesn’t seem possible that I was barred 
from all the university publications for 
writing a heterdox article on the war. It 
doesn’t seem possible that any mention of 
my name was barred from all the student 
publications, that I became a boogie-man 
to scare rebellious children, and that I was 
denounced from the pulpit, for saying 
things that I believe to be true, although 
sans obscenity, sans profanity, sans disre- 
spect to God. 


And yet it must all have happened. And, 
I must confess, I enjoyed it all. Great 
Gargantuan laughter was mine in those 
days. The clowns were so many, so lud- 
icrous, always plunging into dough of their 
own making; emerging, waving their hands, 
grimacing, shouting and indulging in comic 
bulls and caveats. I remember it all with 
the fondness of a child remembering the 
circus. I even grow sentimental about it, 
dream about it, and wish those days were 
still with me. 

But never so strongly have the dear 
jumping jacks of wisdom been in my mind 
as to-day. I have just learned that, follow- 
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A box of sand, a doll, 
some shells and sticks were 
all the properties used in 
this unusual photograph by 


George D. Pratt, Jr. 


ing a recent review of my book in the Mi- 
chigan Daily, the student paper at Ann 
Arbor, one Professor Sunderland, whom 
I had all but forgotten but whom I recall 
as the most amusing performer of the ring, 
ealled the editor up and called him down, 
danced like a dervish, howled and sweated 
and finally reminded the young fellow that 
there had been an order extant for a num- 
ber of years to the effect that my name 
must not be mentioned in student publica- 
tions. 

Those dear, dear days! What would I 
not give for another whole-hearted romp, 
a grand roundelay and cursing, stumbling 
thumbing of noses. Even when there was 
gravity it was entertaining. There was 
never any dignity to spoil things. 

There is no dignity here, God be praised, 
but the people here, while gay, are not 
impassioned. They clown purposefully and 
with a certain grace. They seldom, outside 
of the reforming intellectuals who gather 
in Greenwich Village, get indignant. When 
I say anything which isn’t generally ac- 
cepted it is met with courtesy, either tol- 
erant or gay. No one thinks of demand- 
ing my resignation and the only complaint 
I receive is that- I never say anything 
shocking. The howls of rage are few and 
far between, and with one or two excep- 
tions, have all come from the hinterland. 

It. is no wonder that I think of those 
sweet bygone days when we were all child- 
ren and clowns together. If the authori- 
ties at Ann Harbor will promise not to call 
out the militia I’ll go back there. 

GeDeE; 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


With hammer and tongs the friends and 
enemies of fundamentalism will meet for 
what may be a decisive battle in the little 
town of Dayton, Tennessee, next August, 


when the first violator of the new Anti- 
Evolution law is to be tried. Professor 
John T. Scopes, science teacher at the Day- 
ton High School, furnished a test case for 
the law. He continued to use a science 
text book which the state authorities had 
approved of before the teaching of evolu- 
tion was declared illegal. 

After William Jennings Bryan, father 
of fundamentalism, offered to take charge 
of the prosecution of Scopes, Judge J. R. 
Neal, of Knoxville, council for defense, was 
able to cite the names of famous men who 
might take part in the defense. 

Clarence Darrow, defender of Leopold 
and Loeb, and Dudley Field Malone, when 
they heard of Bryan’”s offer, telegraphed 


to Neal saying “. ... in view of the fact 
that scientists are so much interested in 
the pursuit of knowledge that they cannot 
make the money that lecturers and Florida 
real estate agents command, in case you 
should need us, we are willing without fees 
or expenses to help in the defense of Pro- 
fessor Scopes in anyway you may suggest 
or direct.” 

H. G. Wells has been asked to assist 
in the defense. 


Professor Scopes and Judge Neal are 
both graduates of the University of Ten- 
nessee. Judge Neal, once Dean of the Law 
School, was ousted because of his beliefs 
concerning evolution. The defense will 
fight its case on the issue of free speech. 
A statement by Mr. Neal follows: 


“We welcome Mr. Bryan’s announcement. 
His great reputation as an orator and a 
publicist will give promise that our test 
case will be truly a battle royal. 

“We desire, however, to say most em- 
phatically that those who look upon our 
effort to have the Anti-Evolution Law de- 
clared unconstitutional as a fight in be- 
half of any theory of evolution greatly 
mistake the real issue involved. The que- 
stion is not whether evolution is true or 
untrue, but involves the freedom of teach- 
ing, or, what is more important, the free- 
dom of learning.” 


DRAMA 


Patricia Brown, two years out of Smith 
College, is author of Gloria Mundi, the 
playlet which won the first prize of $200 
in the annual little theater tournament at 
New York. The play was produced by the 
Studio Theatre, Inc., of Manhattan. The 
Studio Theatre was organized by Smith 
College students for the purpose of pro- 
ducing plays written by the drama class. 
One of the parts was taken by Samuel 
Eliot, Jr., a grandson of ex-president Eliot 
of Harvard, who teaches drama at Smith. 

Winners of the two $100 prizes were: 
The Hugenot Players of New Rochelle, N. 
J., and the Kitteredge Players of Man- 
hatan. 

The Little Theatre of Dallas, Texas, re- 
tain the cup which they won at the tourna- 
ment last year. 


Marionettes from Remo Bufano’s theatre. See article 
by Remo Bufano in Section II. 
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Literature and Obscenity 


Like most college publications of its 
kind, the Nassau Literary Magazine of 
Princeton has heretofore been an anaemic 
affair, pale, flaccid and devoid of interest, 
read only by a handful of students. Con- 
sequently when the May issue appeared, 
written by students who had enthusiasms, 
aversions and youthful energy, the campus: 
read with the greatest of interest. 

In a Preface to the Public, the staff an- 
nounced their purpose in an ironic manner 
which was not meant to be taken too liter- 
ally. The Preface “proclaimed and pro- 
tested against (a) all faculties, deans, di- 
rectors, lictors, hangmen, (b) all Philadel- 
phians, both Cabinet and society; all uni- 
versity preachers, theologians, prophets, 
deacons, pew cleaners, men-of-vision, no 
matter how they appear; (c) all rules, reg- 
ulations, totems, taboos, and mumbo jum- 
beries, all credos, standards, vetoes, debar- 
ments, bans and prohibitions—abstract or 
applied, harmless or uncomfortable; and 
finally (d) all text books and lectures, all 
authorities, faculty Bowdlers, and poly- 
course plans, and all things living, dead 
or in the university, that may promote the 
brutal silliness of education.” 

Another article, Sketches from a Mad- 
house pictured a group of madmen, one of 
whom imagined himself to be the Christ. 
This article was declared by Princeton pro- 
fessors to be of high literary merit and 
not ordinary “filth” as it was characterized 
by the inquisitors. 

President Hibben ordered the magazine 
suppressed; its editor, William Mode 
Spackman, who assumed responsibility for 
both of the offending a~ticles, was deprived 
of his position. The Madhouse was charac- 
terized as being “obscene, blasphemous,” 
and was described with the damning phrase 
“modern literature.” Undoubtedly, it was 
stated, Mr. Spackman was unduly influ- 
enced by James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, etc. And 
despite his aversion to modern literature, 
with its Freudian ancestry, President Hib- 
ben ordered Spackman to be psycho-ana- 
lyzed. 

The Daily Princetonian stood firmly be- 
hind the administration ,although the day 
before the suppression it had praised the 
Lit for its coming-to-life. Many students 
are on the side of the Lit although they 
think that the article did offend good taste. 

The daily press eagerly ‘grasped and 
garbled. Moralizing editors rushed to their 
typewriters and dashed off editorials on 
Obscenity In The Universities; with mean- 
ing references to “Leopold and Loeb,” “per- 
version,” “moral degenerates.” 

Mr. Spackman has written the following 
article for the New Student giving his ver- 
sion of the affair. The editors have printed 
it in order to make public a side of the 
question which has been omitted by the 
daily press. 


The Great American Press, with the 
quaint fancy so regularly its own, has ex- 
pended with such vividness its imagery 
and invention on the recent suppression of 
the Nassau Literary Magazine of Princeton 
University, that one almost forgets what 
really rolled about campus at the time. As 
I was Editor of that shameless periodical, 
and as my memory is still unsullied by 
what people have informed me actually oc- 
curred, those dark-browed souls who prefer 
the truth may find, in the following para- 
graphs, the Facts and the Significance. 

The purpose, first, of the newly-elected 
Board was to be amusing and be free—to 
stretch the usual cosmic hands at the tall 
green sky. To warn the public of this 


questionable ideal, they printed an ironic 
preface, which was taken with immense 
seriousnes and frowns, and a. satire, 
Sketches from a Madhouse, which was 
eagerly read and as eagerly sought after 
by persons wishing to know what to con- 
demn. The campus read, which is bad form 
at Princeton, and at least half the campus 
approved, despite Dr. Hibben’s valiant as- 
sertions that Princeton men unanimously 
condemned. The quiet town read, over its 
sunny lawns, and sometimes, pleasantly, 
was stirred to mirth. Even Dr. Hibben, 
in his stormy interview with the perverted 
Editor, read at least seven times, and 
with ever-increasing succulence, the more 
“filthy” parts of the Madhouse; and then 
read again. 

All this, however, did not prevent the 
suppression of the magazine, or the high- 
handed dismissal from office of its Board. 
This vicious circle of young men, two of 
them with beards, was accused of deliber- 
ate vileness, calculated pandering, and pre- 
meditated filth; and the articles were 
branded with the painful brand of Public- 
ity. When it was explained to Dr. Hibben 
that a satire is purgative, and that the 
“filthy” passages were necessary to the at- 
mosphere of madness and grotesquerie 
through which the Madhouse lolloped and 
rolled, he replied that he “did not see it.” 
The Committee on Discipline, a most esti- 
mable and intelligent body, did not see it 
either, although the artistic intent was ex- 
posed to them in quite tiresomely lengthy 
detail; and farther accused the author of 
the Madhouse of being influenced by ‘“‘mod- 
ern writers.” When he mildly replied that 
the Committee on Discipline, in all proba- 
bility, was influenced by ancient writers, 
they were annoyed, and said the objection 
was irrelevant. The judgment came to a 
close with the Committee’s considering the 
article, not on its artistic intent, but on 
their own interpretation of its intent; and 
the Board and the Editor, with a bow, left 
in amused disgust. 

On the whole, the campus opinion seems 
to be that the authorities have made rather 
asses of themselves. And as a new editor 
has been arranged for, of complete intel- 
ligence and with a distaste for oppression, 
it is probable that the Lit may still stay 
awaken. In any case, it has made itself 
heard. 

WILLIAM MODE SPACKMAN. 


THE GLAD GAME 
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liking of the authorities, who demanded to 
know the name of the offender. The editor, 
in strict journalistic ethics, refused to give 
it out. The outcome is still pending; news- 
paper reports are filled with high alarums 
and excursions, threats and talk about re- 
moval of certain students from the pub- 
lications if not the university. 

Some months ago there was one forcible 
shift in the personnel of the student pub- 
lication, which we have not investigated. 


N the whole, therefore, we are of the 

opinion that suppression is a merry 
game for administrators, and often for the 
students concerned. Certainly it has in- 
creased the prestige of the Harvard Lam- 
poon, of the Advocate, of the Nassau Liter- 
ary Magazine, of whose existence we pre- 
viously did not know. It has been very 
embarrassing personally to some of the 
students, who have been Leopold and Loeb- 
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ized throughout the press and may have 
to snort around in psychiatric offices. But 
even that could be worse. Mr. Spackman 
knows something himself about the process, 
and has his answers prepared. Meanwhile 
professors and presidents are discovered 
in the most unsuspected antics. Massa- 
chusetts Tech students find that their Dean 
forbids them to debate abolition of the R. 
O. T. C., but the president forthwith gives 
permission to the same group to debate 
military preparedness. Professor Sunder- 
land keeps on sundering and thundering 
at Michigan. Four Y. M.C. A. secretaries 
in Eastern schools find their relations sev- 
ered for too active work for peace. Syra- 
cuse strikes Flint. Flint, Michigan, makes 
automobiles. The GLAD GAME continues, 
loyalty and service for all! 
It is to laugh. 


YOUTH OPPOSE R. 0. T. C. 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 
protest from the gre&t religious and edu- 
cational bodies of the nation. 

These plans include compulsory military 
training and study in many of our colleges 
and high schools; the enlargernent of the 
work of the citizens military training 
camps, recently described as “the greatest 
peace time training of citizens;’’ and the 
war games of the Navy Department in the 
Pacific, endangering the peace of the world. 

The students and youths organized in 21 
different societies and meeting in confer- 
ence at Far Rockoway, New York, on May 
17, 1925, deplore these activities of our 
government and appeal to the religious 
bodies of all denominations and to the 
boards of education and faculties of high 
schools and colleges to join with us in ac- 
tively opposing the gross militarism of the 
minds and bodies of American Youth at- 
tempted by the War and Navy Departments 
in the introduction of two, three and four 
years of military training, compulsory and 
otherwise, into the curricula; the spread- 
ing of the citizens military and naval train- 
ing summer camps whose influence tends 
directly toward the propagation of war 
spirit and war technique, and the blasphe- 
mous fiction of the inevitableness of war. 


After a vacation of over a week the 
striking students of Howard University 
have returned to their classes. A commit- 
tee has been appointed to arbitrate their 
difficulties with the authorities. 
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Promotion of Scholarship Through 
The Honors Student 


By PRESIDENT FRANK AYDELOTTE 
of Swarthmore College 


The academic system at present in vogue in our Amer- 
ican colleges and universities is planned to meet the needs 
of the average student, and, while not beyond the pos- 
sibility of improvement, it meets his needs extremely well. 
Our average college student, while anxious to get a de- 


gree, is not a person who is consumed with burning 
intellectual interests and enthusiasms. He is not likely to 
have any very definite intellectual plans. He is not likely 
to have read very much before he comes to the university, 
and he has only vague ideas of the intellectual values 
which he has a right to expect from the studies he is 
about to undertake. On the other hand, he is a willing 
worker and his belief in the value of education is perhaps 
our greatest single national asset. 

For this student our ordinary academic system works 
passably well. It leads him forward by short steps, feeds 
him carefully with a spoon until such time ag he is able 
to take his intellectual food in larger quantities. It 
checks him up at every turn, and prevents any extended 
neglect of his academic duties. If he cuts his classes, 
if he fails to hand in his themes or exercises on time, if 
he absents himself from quizzes, tests, hour exams, or 
semester examinations, he is at once taken in hand by 
a Dean. Our academic system is a marvelous organiza-— 
tion and the Deans are the most marvelous single part 
of it. Operating this system they have made it impos- 
sible for a student in the United States to get a degree 
without doing at least a certain amount of work; the 
minimum may be small but it is indispensable. 


For the Best Student 


I do not propose to discuss at this moment the question 
as to whether, even for the average student, improve- 
ments could not be made in this system, but I do want 
to insist very strongly that it is an extremely bad sys- 
tem for the best. If any one thing is clear, it is that 
our college and university students differ widely in their 
intellectual ability and ambition. A routine which keeps 
the average student busy simply wastes the time of the 
keenest. These latter can read through their text books 
the first two or three weeks of the semester and if they 
are then faithful attendants on their classes and other 
academic exercises, they can make a passable showing 
in their courses by doing no work at all during the 
greater part of the college year. If they are docile and 
obedient, they will continue to do a certain amount of 
work, and they will be rewarded by Phi Beta Kappa keys 
and other marks of distinction at Commencement time. 
If they are so constructed as to have a certain feeling of 
contempt for this attitude of docility and for what is to 
them mere academic “busy work,” they spend their time 
in our highly developed college activities—possibly with- 
out much detriment to their intellectual development. 

It is a very bad thing for any young person in the 
course of his education not to be pushed to the limit of 
his abilities. It is only by working as hard as he can 
that he learns how hard he can work, but it is no solu- 
tion of the problem for the students of the type that I 


am discussing to he given merely a larger quantity of 
work of the same sort. In certain cases that is allowed, 
and such students do four years’ work in three. But my 
own observation of this process is that the principal gain 
is one of time. There is no corresponding improvement 
in educational quality. We may, I think, get a hint as 
to what is needed by a moment’s consideration of the 


significance of the college activities to which I alluded 
a moment ago. 


England Encourages Originality 


There are many people employing college graduates in 
business who value successful participation in college ac- 
tivities more highly than they do academic distinction. 
A great many of our keen undergraduates hold the same 
opinion. And there is just this much justification for it, 
that college activities offer scope, as academic work of 
the usual type does not, for those qualities of intellectual 
independence and initiative which are much more valu- 
able for success in any field than the convenient virtue 
of docility which our academic system tends to encourage. 
If we are going to provide a program which will do the 
best thing for students of unusual ability, it must be a 
program which is not merely more severe than the ordi- 
nary, but which offers a larger opportunity than the ordi- 
nary program for the development of intellectual inde- 
pendence and originality. 

The problem is one which is just coming to the front 
in American education, but it is one which has long ago 
been met and solved in the older English and Continental 
educational systems. The English solution of it, which 
frankly distinguishes between the “pass” degree and the 
degree “with honors,” seems to me a necessary one for 
us. It is the better solution for our purposes than the 
Continental one because the problem faced by the Eng- 
lish universities is more similar to our own. It is only 
in the English-speaking world that universities are places 
for undergraduate instruction. Cardinal Newman’s “Idea 
of a University” could only have been written in an Eng- 
lish-speaking country. The Continental universities are 
places of postgraduate and professional education. We 
owe a great deal more intellectually to Germany than we 
have been willing to confess since the War. But we have, 
it seems to me, in one respect been rather misled by the 
German university system and have tried to apply to un- 
dergraduates their method of instruction which was only 
meant for postgraduate and professional students, and 
which has not worked well with our younger material. 
The English universities have had centuries of experience 
in doing just what we are trying to do in our undergrad- 
uate courses and it is not surprising that their methods 
should be full of suggestiveness for us. No plan can be 
transported bodily from one country to another and the 
solution of this vroblem of the unusual student which I 
am about to outline is by no means a duplicate of the 
English system, but it is based unon two principles which 
seem to me to be foundation of English success. The 
first is the frank distinction between students who are 
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really interested in the intellectual life and those who 
are not; and the second is the recognition of the neces- 
sity of allowing these better students more responsibility 
for working out their own intellectual salvation. 


What the System Is 


The 
Swarthmore is based on these principles. 
tain sense, a tentative solution of the problem but our 


system of what we call “honors courses” at 
It is, in a cer- 


experience of the last three years has seemed to indicate 
that it is a solution which will work. In brief it is as 
follows: 

Sophomores in college are given the opportunity, if 
they so desire, to volunteer to spend their Junior and 
Senior years in working for honors in accordance with 
the program for one of the regular honors courses. From 
the undergraduates who so apply, a certain number are 
selected depending upon the qualifications of the individ- 
uals and the number of students for whom we have facil- 
ities. We have been rather conservative at the begin- 
ning, and have refused a certain number of students of 
a grade who might very well do honors work when the 
system has been more thoroughly worked out. In a gen- 
eral way, the students are admitted to read for honors 
not merely on the basis of high average grades but rather 
on the basis of brilliant work in subjects similar to those 
in which they wish to specialize. We have made, further- 
more, a rather severe personal requirement, trying to 
select only those individuals who have the independence, 
determination and perseverance necessary for success in 
work of this type. 

Students who are admitted to an honors course will be 
given at the end of their Sophomore year a statement 
concerning the ground which they are expected to cover 
in their Junior and Senior years. This statement is care- 
fully worked out and prescribes set books, specific topics 
and definite fields which are to be ‘covered. The work 
is definite but not too narrowly specialized. It is a prin- 
ciple of our work that no honors course shall be confined 
within the limits of a single department. For example, 
the honors course in English includes English Literature, 
English History, and Philosophy. The honors course in 
Social Sciences includes Political Science, Economics, 
Philosophy and History. The honors course in Mathemat- 
ics includes Astronomy and Physics, the honors course in 
Classics includes Greek and Latin Literature, History and 
Philosophy. The amount of work in an honors course is 
considerably in excess of that required in an ordinary 
undergraduate curriculum, and a higher standard of thor- 
oughness demanded. 

The whole duty of the honors student is to prepare 
himself in two years in the field outlined so as to pass 
a severe set of comprehensive examinations at the end 
of his Senior year. He is given entire freedom as to 
whether or not he shall attend classes. All courses and 
lectures in the college are open to him but no record is 
kept of his attendance and he is not expected to take 
tests or semester examinations. As a matter of vractice 
students are advised to attend certain lectures in each 
course and this advice is as a matter of practice carefully 
followed. But it is very strongly emphasized that the 
student is responsible for working out his own salvation 
and that his teachers are only to help him to meet a test 
which they do not set, and the results of which affect 
him alone. As a matter of practice, honors students at- 
tend on the average about one lecture a day, spending 
the rest of the time in individual reading. | 

The real teaching of the honors student takes place in 
a seminar, containing on an average five students and 
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meeting once a week for two or three hours. This sem- 
inar is conducted by the head of the honors division or 


by one of the older professors. The entire ground of the 


two years’ work is mapped out and each student writes 
a paper for the seminar each week over that part of the 
field which he has just covered. The topics for these 
papers are so arranged as to bring out different phases 
of the subject and to stimulate discussion. Following the 
reading of the papers, there is a very full discussion of 
the subject in all its bearings, a discussion, which I am 
told, is sometimes continued by the undergraduates on 
their own account in the dormitories. While the honors 
students work in the utmost freedom, yet the character 
of this individual seminar instruction is such that their 
professors know more about what they are doing and 
how successful they are in doing it than would be the 
case with the ordinary student. 


Honors students are left in freedom to interest them- 
selves in subjects outside the range of their honors work. 
Occasionally they attend lectures in other subjects. More 
frequently they do general reading, which is a much 
more economical and intelligent method of obtaining gen- 
eral knowledge. 


At the end of the two years of honors work the can- 
didates are examined in a series of from eight to ten 
3-hour written examinations, followed by an oral. We 
have made a practice from the start at Swarthmore of pro- 
curing external examiners. We get professors from nearby 
institutions, give them the outline of the field which had 
been given to the students two years before, and ask 
them to determine how thoroughly the various students 
have covered this field, and to decide whether they should 
have honors or not, and if so, whether they should be of 
the First, Second, Third, or Fourth class. It has been 
our experience that the principle of external examiners 
is a very important one. This divorce between the teach- 
ing and examining functions gives the students precisely 
the right attitude toward their teachers, and makes the 
task of teaching honors students an extremely pleasant 
and interesting one. 


It Appeals to ‘‘ Activity’? Students 


I might close this paper with a few words as to the 
kind of student best fitted to succeed in it. We have 
found that there are certain students of an independent 
and not very docile character who do better work under 
the honors system than they had done under the ordinary 
program. For the most part, however, the student who 
will excel in one type of instruction will excel in the 
other. But in such a case the honors program seems to 
us to give him a very much wider-scope for the develop- 
ment of his abilities. It seems to be true that the hon- 
ors students work rather more than do the average un- 
dergraduates, but we have not found that honors work is 
inconsistent with participation in athletics or in general 
student activities. In fact, honors students tend rather 
to be leaders in the college in extra-acadmic as well as in 
academic lines. The work offers opportunities for stu- 
dents of diverse abilities to develop their peculiar 
strength, and in this respect seems to me to do precisely 
what a college curriculum ought to do. 


There is a certain type of student who rebels against 
the ordinary curriculum because he deceives himself into 
feeling that he is not getting full scope for his abilities 
when in reality he is simply seeking an excuse for avoid- 
ing drudgery. Such students would if admitted come to 
grief in honors work. This new curriculum, while free 
and independent, requires even more ability to do hard 
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work and more perseverance in matters of drudgery and 
detail than does the ordinary course. In general it seems 
clear from our experience at Swarthmore that qualities 
of character including perseverance, honesty of thought, 
courage to resist mob spirit and conventional ways of 
thinking count more for success in work of this type than 
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they do in the ordinary academic program. I should say 
that the one fundamentally indispensable qualification 
for success in honors work is genuine interest in intel- 
lectual things, and that the one most valuable product 
of this discipline is to enable those students who follow 
it, intellectually to own their own souls. 
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Marionettes and the Theatre 


By REMO BUFANO 


Marionette is a term that is very unjustly re- 
stricted. It is also frequently misinterpreted. A 
century or two ago it still meant something to stir 
one sense or another, and often enough that which 
dwells up in the head. 

Marionette is a title that includes the whole cat- 
alogue of articulated figures that are made to ges- 
ticulate, pantomime and pose by some contrivance 
of the human brain and hand, both of which are al- 
ways present to direct and control a life whose end 
is not death. The only reason for the marionette’s 
existence is the theatre. It is created for the thea- 
tre and for nothing else. It must therefore be con- 
fined to the theatre. Temporarily its place has been 
made doubtful in the theatre. But sooner or later 
the marionette will reclaim it. Those who look 
upon marionettes as harmless buffonery and child 
entertainment, will think these statements prepos- 
terous, if they have not already read Gordon Craig 
on the outlook of the marionette. At the height of 
his career even so common a hero as “Punch” was 
more scathing in a few moments of his satire than 
many stage and screen heroes are in as many hours 
today. 

First then, the marionette is of the theatre and 
belongs there because it is made for the theatre and 
for no other purpose. It never leaves the theatre 
except to go into the repair shop, which in most 
cases is also the theatre. It remains there by day 
and by night and is always ready to live comedy, 
tragedy or farce. It is all these elements of the 
theatre. It is in the theatre and on the stage as 
faithfully as the figures are on the painter’s can- 
yas. It does not dress up to go to dinner parties 
given in its honor, to return to the theatre bloated 
with conceit and depleted of talent, once more to 
assume its part. It is the part once and indestruc- 
tible. All marionettes are the parts, never to lay 
them aside or to assume them. They are so com- 
plete in their knowledge of the theatre, that living 
actors might study them and begin to learn. 

It might be an advantage in dramatic schools to 
employ marionettes as instructors, in place of un- 
successful stock directors. What the marionette 
has, which the actor lacks, possibly without a single 


exception, is the quality of self-climination to the 
advancement of the main idea embodied in a pro- 
duction. Incidentally, this quality makes the mar- 
ionette all the more noticeable and enjoyable, be- 
cause it fits so perfectly in the “main idea.” Where 
on the legitimate stage does one find such complete 
coordination and harmony? The director has some 
power over his living actors during rehearsal, but 
the performance is controlled by so many individ- 
uals who are there to be seen and heard for further 
promotion and for the benefit of the press. Cer- 
tainly they are seen and heard. It is a case of the 
loudliest, not necessarily the fittest. All one need 
do is to listen to a gathering of actors in the Green 
Room or at Child’s to get an impression of the im- 
portance of the “main idea” in their particular pro- 
duction. According to the popular actor, a play- 
wright does not write a play; he writes roles for this 
actor and that to exhibit his various talents in, with 
corollary atmosphere to set him off. The amusing 
twist is that each actor in a play, no matter how 
small his part, is sure that all eyes and attention 
are riveted on him; which conceit makes him play 
up and out of gear with his fellow-actors. The re- 
sult is that if a play has ten characters, ten main 
ideas are created and a performance all out of tune 
and out of joint. All this is nil where marionettes 
are concerned; the battlefield of temperament and 
ego is not, and for a change we have a play—and 
an idea—and actors that are the parts of it. The 
marionette is in the theatre to expose the main 
idea and it does it without ceremony and without 
feeling for a bad piece of work. If the play is 
neither a play nor an idea fit for the theatre, the 
audience will soon come to know it. The peculiar 
thing about this is that the marionette suffers no 
detriment in being part of a bad piece of work. It 
remains ever the satirist and becomes part of an 
audience to laugh at a puerile effort. The same 
cannot be said of the human actor. The continuous 
appearance of an actor in cheap plays not only 


- destroys his popularity but also his powers. Taking 


for granted the last truth quoted about the mario- 
nette, it is naturally erroneous to believe that it is 
controlled entirely by the human hand that pulls 
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its strings. One who makes and works marionettes 
soon becomes enlightened in this and gradually 
learns that he is a very small part of the show. 
The “puppedigitator” has control over the plot of 
the play in question and can direct the general 
movements of the marionette through the plot; but 
the actual character strangely emanates from the 
wooden figure itself. It is hard learned fact, that 
the marionette will not do a great many things that 
are superfluous, and all the puffing and pulling on 
the part of the “puppedigitator” will not evince 
gestures or movements that have no value. This 
alone proves, to a definite extent, that the mario- 
nette is consummate art. It wastes nothing and 
does all. It gains complete expression through 
economy of movement. It is not too extravagant 
then to admit that the “puppedigitator” is guided 
at least fifty per cent by the marionette he supposes 
to control. Another attribute of the marionette is 
that it is always individual and in its own peculiar 
mould. It will walk, move and gesticulate in a 
manner, all and only its own. The figure may be 
strung on a control that is identical in every detail, 
like unto a dozen others, nevertheless the pulling of 
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the strings will result in a distinctly different re- 
sponse. By “strings” is meant not only the tangible 
strings on which one type of the marionette is sus- 
pended but the mechanism in general that makes 
it possible for the figure to “live.” 


There are many types of the marionette, and it 
is not generally appreciated that the marionette is 


known or has been created by every race of people. 
Their significance and importance ranges between 
the gods and the buffoon, varying with the civiliza- 
tion that creates them. The types of the marionette 
are too many to give a fair description of them all 
in so short a space. Suffice it to say that the mar- 
ionette is controlled by strings, rods or wires from 
above; by rods, wires, sticks or directly by the 
fingers, from below; by sticks and strings from the 
side. It appears in the flat and in the round; in 
silhouette and in color. The materials it is made 
of fill a list between paper and iron chain. With 
a source so inexhaustible to draw and create from, 
why should it not be possible to bring about a mar- 
ionette of any desired character, immensity or 
form? Any theatrical efefct could be accomplished, 
by the use of the marionette, in one form or ten 
thousand others. Could the theatre ask for more? 


The Studio Theatre In New York 


An Outgrowth of the Smith College Theatre Workshop 


By SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Jr. 


Among the numerous amateur and semi-profes- 
sional groups of workers in the theatre that are 
active in New York and its vicinity is one, only a 
few months old, called The Studio Theatre. It made 
its first production last November at the Cherry 
Lane Playhouse:—The Naturewoman, by Upton 
Sinclair. This was given two performances and 
caused no stir. In January, at the Lenox Little 
Theatre, three performances were given of Sister 
Anne, by Mary Aldis, with Margaret Wycherly as 
star and part-director. This interested a number 
of managers and may be produced on Broadway 
next season. At present the organization is prepar- 
ing Inhuman Soil by Francois de Curel; and 
fourth will come a revival of Fielding’s burlesque 
tragedy, Tom Thumb, and a one-act play, Gloria 
Mundi, by Patricia Brown. 

The Studio Theatre was initiated last summer by 
a number of recent graduates of Smith College, 
chiefly Anne Walsh ’22, Mathilde Shapiro 719, and 
Helen Pillsbury ’21. Their object was to provide 
an organization thru which some of the people 
whose interest in the theatre had been aroused at 
college could continue to work in it, and find a 
way, perhaps to professional fields. There has been 
a Theatre Workshop at Smith since the War, de- 
voted chiefly to experimental productions of stu- 
dent plays, but also to investigation of the arts and 
resources of production as an independent activity. 


Tho hampered by an extremely antiquated stage, 
and financial resources (appropriated by the Trus- 
tees) of not more than $250 a year, the Workshop 
has made a number of notable productions and has 
stimulated a long list of capable workers in the 
theatre, some of whom are now finding opportu- 
nities for further advancement in the Studio 
Theatre. 

The student plays produced at Smith have all 
been in the one-act form. This is because the full- 
length plays written in the course in dramatic com- 
position are seldom finished before the end of the 
college year, and since the course is open to Seniors 
only, their authors are gone before, the following 
autumn, there comes a chance to produce them. The 
list of short plays done contains some very inter- 
esting items: in 1921 a volume was published en- 
titled Smith College Theatre Workshop Plays 
which can still be obtained from the Hampshire 
Bookshop at Northampton, Mass. and which con- 
tains ten one-act plays, some of them decidedly orig- 
inal. Since 1921 there have been others, like Glo- 
ria Mundi, soun to be produced in New York, that 
made a profound impression, and like Shadows 
by Jane Walden which won the prize for the “most 
original piece of writing” in the college last year, 
but was impossible on the little Workshop stage, 
and could not be produced. Of plays not written 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Some Notes on Drama in the College 


By ISAAC GOLDBERG 


As one whose nearest practical approach to the 
theatre has been the writing of dramatic criticism, 
I may appear impertinent when I speak of the col- 
lege and its relation to practising dramatists. Yet 
one cannot attend the theatre, even at its worst, 
without having a few ideas about it; and one can 
but set down his own opinions, irrelevant and im- 
practical as they may seem. It simply happens 
that, owing to the peculiar balance of my glands 
of internal secretion, or to some cause equally re- 
moved from the public view, I make a distinction 
between the theatre and the drama, and that when 
I must choose, I choose the drama. So, too, it has 
seemed to me in recent years that the college, where 
it took up the matter with any fervor at all, ex- 
pressed in its methods and its general effect, the 
other choice. That left me quite effectively on the 
outside, and there I have remained. 

To be sure, there is no reason why theatre and 
drama cannot achieve at times a happy blend. They 
have done so often enough in the past, and the signs 
seem to point in that direction again. Collegiate 
influence, however, runs in effect counter to such 
an eventuality. Who says theatre in Columbia, for 
example, thinks of Brander Matthews and of Clay- 
ton Hamilton; who said theatre in Harvard, and 
will say it soon in Yale, thought and will think re- 
spectively of Baker. Yet to me, Columbia suggests 
rather drama and Spingarn, while my alma mater 
suggests it let Baker go with a not too delightful 
willingness. 

Baker’s famous course at Harvard was in its in- 
fancy when I was preparing to make my grand 
exit from the University. One thing alone kept me 
from making application for admission: I was alto- 
gether too deeply engrossed in a Ph.D. thesis deal- 
ing with the modern Spanish drama. To Baker, 
however, I am indebted for at least a favor, which 
he may be pardoned for not knowing anything 
about. The late May day of 1912 on which I took 
my oral examination was an especially hot one. I 
was having more than average luck with the ques- 
tions that came from the ring of professors, who 
sat there smoking and chatting with (as I could not 
help thinking) an irritating imperturbability. After 
two hours of grilling, none the less, I was dog- 
weary; why didn’t some one ask an easy one and 
give me a chance for breath? I had about given up 
when in popped Baker, sat him down, seemed to 
look me over, and sent a shudder up my spine. “If 
he open’ his mouth,” thought I, “then I’m lost.” 
Here was a dramatic specialist, and a running fire 
of two hours had already emptied me of all my am- 
munition. Surely enough his question came. What 
was the nature of Ibsen’s influence upon Eche- 
garay? I heaved a sigh of relief. I had been wait- 
ing for that question all morning. It came just in 


time to give me a new lease of life. When, after 
the third hour of the examination was nearly over, 
I finally stood up, the chair came part of the way 
with me. That’s how hot the weather and I had 
become. 

Baker’s personal influence, I feel quite sure, has 
been admirable. As a lecturer he possesses a charm 
denied to most of the academic gentry. He was the 
first Gentile, I believe, to recognize the virtue of 
The Treasure, by David Pinski, thus lifting the 
Jewish dramatist into new prominence and ulti- 
mately, if indirectly, to performance by the Theatre 
Guild. Yet the effect, thus far, of his courses, has 
been to put the collegiate stamp upon mediocrity. 
I am not pretending to apportion blame and praise. 
I merely indicate that, judging by the observable 
results, college courses in drama have so emphasized 
the aspects of technique and the lure of Broadway 
production as to obscure the deeper origins and the 
deeper appeals of the play. Perhaps it is unfair 
to center attention upon the college drama; is not 
something analogous true of the college courses in 
story-writing, in business, even in science? 

Much as I admire expert craftsmanship, I believe 
that technique, whether in the drama or in music, 
should work toward its own effacement—that, lit- 
erally, it should in both arts he heard and not seen. 
It is a thing to build up from, not to build up to. 
Better still, it is not so much comparable to the 
pedestal of a statue, since statue and pedestal may 
be separated without any organic lesion, as it is to 
the anatomical substructure of the body. As lin- 
guistic style is really the face of an inward beauty 
rather than the mask that may be put on or taken 
off at will, so technique, rather than a trick of the 
theatre, is a structural demand of the drama. 

I know that this sounds “highbrow,” and that 
many an absurdity has been committed in its name. 
Such a position often guides one’s feet treacher- 
ously into the paths of metaphysical buncombe. On 
the other hand, much theatrical technique, as Mr. 
George Jean Nathan delights in indicating, is bunk 
of the most patent variety. The same irreverent 
gentleman has shown up much of the drama’s meta- 
physics for the plain gas that it is. 

Mr. Rollo Walter Brown, writing in his new book, 
The Creative Spirit, about the slavery in which 
we are held by those very social institutions which 
should exert a liberating influence, deals with what 
he calls the “museum” mind. That mind, brought 
up in the notion that art is an exhibit in a museum 
rather than an integral part of living, asks for 
wings and is given fetters. Such a mental habit, 
avers Mr. Brown, influences even institutions of 
higher learning “so that most of them do not offer 
courses that unfold the creative spirit and make 
art vital by making it a matter of participiation, 
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but, instead, courses in the appreciation of muse- 
ums.” If, on the other hand, Mr. Brown differs 
with me, and very much in favor of Professor 
Baker, that is his inalienable privilege. I am rather 
fond of such seeming paradoxes as quoting with ap- 
proval from men with whose position I disagree, 
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and with disapproval from those of whose general 
outlook I approve. 

We have too many technicians and too few dra- 
matists. Trace the condition to one of its chief 
sources and you reach the old, but not inevitable, 
antagonism between commercialism and art. 


College Humor and the Drama 


By VIRGINIA WESTFALL, 
University of Washington. 


For some reason or other the majority of college 
students in this country seem to feel that to be en- 


joying life it is necessary to be in a perpetual state - 


of convulsive laughter. They are terrified by si- 
lence and embarassed by pathos. They flee from 
any expression of genuine emotion as from the 
plague. Hundreds of thousands of callous high 
school graduates flock each year to our schools of 
Business Administration, colleges of Engineering, 
schools of Mines, schools of Forestry, schools of 
Journalism, schools of Fisheries, ete.—all that vast 
laboratory of Efficiency and Specialization—and 
they come out the same callous souls they were 
when they entered. Even in the colleges of Liberal 
Arts this emotional immaturity widely prevails. 
And the cause of it all is too much laughter. Not 
too much wit, not too much humor, but too much 
loud forced laughter. Here is an opportunity for 
some enterprising college professor to gain fame if 
not fortune by establishing a course in Anti-Glad- 
ness and Gloom—their political, social, and moral 
significance. 

I advocate the cultivation of Tears. I wish to 
place a ban on the ‘joke’ columns in college news- 
papers. I should like to have suppressed four-fifths 
of the atrocities called ‘magazines’ which once a 
month flaunt their glaring colors on our campuses 
and provide an excuse for giggles. Above all, I 
should punish with immediate suspension any stu- 
dent who even dared suggest an all-university 
vaudeville. 

Now the dramatic department of the University 
of Washington may have much the same opinion of 
College Humor as I do. If such is the case, they 
adopt less ruthless methods to cure it. I have not 
their patience but I think I can see their point of 
view. I suppose it would be fatal to an addict, 
who has been imbibing ‘jokes’ for some fifteen years 
to suddenly deprive him of his stimulant. Gradual 
reduction of the size and number of the doses is 
probably a much safer way to combat the habit. 
Be that as it may, it is apparently the method 
adopted in the production of plays at this univer- 
sity. Instead of three doses a year they are giving 
two. The first quarter of the year, after the stu- 
dents have had a nice long rest-cure, and appear 
well able to stand the shock, they give them a down- 
right tragedy in which people actually die—just too 
awful for anything. 


Perhaps I ought to say that long ago, before Glenn 
Hughes came along and started our dramatic de- 
partment, all plays were put on by two social clubs, 
and, needless to say, they were all comedies after 
the fashion of “Clarence.” After the advent of Glenn 
Hughes we had Rostand, and Pierre Patelin, Ber- 
nard Shaw, and once he even ventured on Shakes- 
peare’s As You Like It. He created a good deal of 
interest among followers of dramatic news, but 
with a few exceptions, he had rather a hard time of 
it among the students who longed for ‘the good old 
days’ when ‘the bunch got together’ and produced 
‘something funny.’ I suppose the faculty began to 
realize that to deprive the students of ‘humor’ in 
the dramatic department was not curing them of 
their habit but merely forcing them to find satis- 
faction for it elsewhere. So less drastic methods 
have been applied the last three years. As I have 
said, the first quarter of the year bears the burden 
of a heavy play. The last two quarters are gen- 
erally devoted to productions of popular Broadway 
light-comedy successes, the latest ones which can be 
secured for amateur presentation. Such a conces- 
sion had to be made in order to keep the dramatic 
department an influence upon the entire University. 
Otherwise it would have gradually been left to the 
support of a handful of faithful devotees of Drama. 
(This is merely a student’s interpretation of out- 
ward events and has no basis on any inside infor- 
mation). Be that as it may, at least once a year a 
heavy blow is a stuck at that insidious drug to emo- 
tional life, College Humor. Last year they gave us 
He Who Gets Slapped, a joint production by Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Lovejoy. Very few knew that it 
was a tragedy, so a large audience gathered to see 
it. After it was all over and a few had said much 
of the beautiful staging, lighting, and costuming, 
and of the finished interpretation given by some 
members of the cast, one listened in vain for com- 
ments among the students in general. A strange 
inarticulateness almost universally prevailed among 
them. They were plainly bewildered. Andreyev was 
for the most of them a new experience. They were 
caught unawares and overwhelmed by that genius. 
They were surprised into silence—the silence which 
will be their only salvation. 

This year, the fall quarter saw the presentation 
of Justice, a more obvious tragedy, perhaps less 
intriguing than He Who Gets Slapped but some- 
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thing which the students could at least talk about. 
The Daily, Washington’s newspaper, published a re- 
view which offered the ridiculous criticism that 
amateurs should only attempt those plays which 
are within the limits of their talents. As if any 
growth were possible by attempting the easy! As 
if the dramatic department were merely for the 
purpose of furnishing amusement for the Tired Stu- 
dents! While they have not yet realized the place 
of these dramatic offerings in the general intellec- 
tual and emotional training which makes up a col- 
lege education, there were some few who said that 
Justice was ‘pretty good, and they liked it, al- 
though they didn’t ‘usually like sad things like 
that.’ So it will be seen that the leaven is begin- 
ning to work and in the course of fifty years or so 
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it will be possible to produce Moliére or Congreve 
or Shs <espeare. In the meantime, we must proceed 
with the campaign against a shallow gladness. Not 
until these college students have learned to weep 
will their loud guffaws disappear, to be replaced by 
an intelligent smile. When students have, at the 
end of half a century, been chastened by vicarious 
suffering, they will be sensitive to the delicate sub- 
tleties of the Comedy of Manners. Unfortunately, 
however, they will all be gone from college in four 
years, and in fifty many of them will not even be 
alive. 


(THE NEW STUDENT is always happy to print stu- 
dent contributions as sincere as this one regardless of 
viewpoint). 
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By L. M. HUSSEY 


It seems that the older arts no longer suffice, at 
least in their immemorial forms. According to a 
body of current opinion these old forms are mori- 
bund, but the eternal spirit of art is not dead. It 
lives and finds now a newer and more frolicsome 
expression. 

Until lately the motion picture, that was mod- 
estly said to be a synthesis of all the arts with a 
something ineffable of its own, claimed a major at- 
tention from the newer aestheticians. Presently, 
however, those robust hosannas raised for the Silent 
Drama are somewhat blurred by countercries in 
favor of the artistry of jazz. Jazz, it appears, is 
far more than a form of rhythmic cantharides. Thus 
the more celebrated conductors of jazz ensembles 
no longer confine themselves to cabaret audiences 
of fancy girls and tired rotarians. Instead they 
make triumphant tours of the nation, appearing in 
the local music halls of the local symphony orches- 
tras. They are heard by solemn auditors whose 
shoulders and feet do not necessarily jerk visibly 
to every beat of the tom-tom banjos. In short, while 
jazz may be music, it is not music in the conven- 
tional sense, but is novel, strange and exotic—a new 
art-form. 

So much, in recapitulation, for a certain body of 
present day opinion. It is convenient now to sub- 
ject this opinion to a few moments of calm analysis. 
Is there any truth in it? Is jazz, after all, a new 
and vital development in the art of music? Will 
this development assimilate the older devices for 
musical expression? That is to say, may we soon 
expect jazz operas, jazz symphonies, jazz concertos, 
jazz tone poems? 

It is easier clearly to answer such questions if 
one recalls, for a moment, the precise musical na- 
ture of jazz. Fundamentally, as nearly every one 
knows, the distinguishing features of jazz are an 


invariable tom-tom rhythm and a syncopated mel. 
ody. 

Stripped to these essentials jazz appears neither 
new nor aesthetically provocative. Syncopation is, 
of course, well known in orthodox music. As for 
a rhythmic device that stresses every beat, this is 
but a return to the primitive rhythmic sense of the 
race before the human ear had learned to apprehend 
more subtle, less obvious, rhythms. 

Apparently, however, it is unfair to measure jazz 
by the well-known limitations of its fundamentals. 
True enough, it employs but a single type of melody 
and its rhythmic structure is of a sort most primi- 
tive. Here, certainly, there is nothing musically 
new—the foundation of the new art is extraordi- 
narily scanted, even trivial. But what of the su- 
perstructure? If jazz is a new art-form its novelty 
must reside in the embellishment raised above a 
very limited foundation. 

At first hearing certain of these embellishments 
seem arresting. To begin with jazz appears to in- 
troduce a measure of contrapuntal novelty. On 
listening to a competent jazz orchestra one fre- 
quently hears a number of sudden, vagrant melodies 
that seem to run in counterpoint to a major theme. 
Listening a bit closer, however, it is soon observed 
that these vagrant melodies are not actually contra- 
puntal. They are simply improvisations, bearing 
no studied relationship to any other theme. In 
short, their presence is irrelevant, a trick manoeu- 
vre, readily imitated, let us say, by shrilling Die 
Wacht Am Rein in falsetto while the crowd is sing- 
ing The Star Spangled Banner. They have the ulti- 
mate consequence of mere noise. 

What, then, remains? All that remains is simply 
tone-color. By tone-color I mean the evocation of 
new sound combinations. For example, a novel ef- 
fect of tone-color might be secured by substituting 
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a pair of dish-pans for the customary cymbals of a 
symphony orchestra. As relates to jazz, and the 
tone-color tricks of jazz orchestras, the chosen ex- 
ample is by no means jocose, yet I would not here 
be misunderstood. New tone-colors are interesting 
and to summon them forth seems to be the aim of 
many eminent modern composers. Nearly all the 
orchestral music of Richard Strauss strives for this 
particular evocation. Play a Strauss score on the 
piano and many sections that have arrested the ear 
on orchestral audition become curiously uninterest- 
ing when delivered by the piano. This curious dis- 
crepancy of interest is easily explained. During 
orchestral rendition the ear has been seduced by 
tone-color, by novel sound combinations. The piano, 
however, is unable to reproduce instrumental tone- 
color. Lacking this first seduction, the ear then 
searches for those more abiding qualities of fine 
music—melodic, rhythmic, harmonic and contra- 
puntal delights. If, in the orchestra, the somewhat 
commonplace use of these has been concealed by se- 
ductive instrumental sounds, the piano will at once 
reveal the truth. 

Indeed, the piano becomes an admirable instru- 
ment by which to test the aesthetic validity of mu- 
sic. That validity rests, as I have intimated, upon 
certain abiding musical devices and not upon tone- 
color, however charming. For example, in Schon- 
berg’s tone-poem, Peleas et Melisande, there occurs 
a curious passage in which a theme is played by 
a muted tuba. Now the tuba played with a mute 
is a very uncommon instrument—just at this mo- 
ment I can think of no other instance of its use. 
This strange tone-color instantly compels the ear 
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in the Schonberg piece. But after several auditions 
the theme itself is found uninteresting—meanwhile 
the ear has grown accustomed to a new sound. The 
charm of tone-color, then, is ephemeral and the final 
validity of a theme must be measured, not by the 
instrumental color with which it is announced, but 
by the pure musical value of the theme itself. 

As I have already demonstrated, in the case of jazz, 
orchestral tone-color is virtually the sole authentic 
novelty. A jazz composition that has entertained 
the more sophisticated ear when delivered by Mr. 
Whiteman’s ensemble becomes amazingly banal 
when put to the harsh test of piano rendition. There 
all the fundamental limitations of the “new” art 
grow instantly apparent. 

Since the charm of tone-color is evanescent any 
body of music deriving its interest from this device 
must necessarily be ever on the search for new or- 
chestral sounds. The old are outworn in a day; the 
new must be found for tomorrow. This, precisely, 
is the fevered search prosecuted by all jazz orches- 
tras. Today a tin can is dangled from the trom- 
bone; a muted effect, novel for the day, is secured. 
Tomorrow the mute becomes a silk hat, a bladder, 
an old sock. Day after tomorrow all the players 
will abruptly blow upon whistles in several keys. 

Endlessly new tone-colors must be evoked. Mean- 
while, perdurably, a primitive rhythm and a shack- 
led melody remain. They, the essentials, are neither 
new nor arresting. Insofar as a symphony with 
but one rhythm and but one type of melody could 
prove interesting, just so far would a jazz sym- 
phony caress the sophisticated ear. 
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COMPARATIVELY small percent of American 
A students we believe to be capable of sincere 
thought and action if given light. 

The individual member of this group takes his place 
as an active freshly thoughtful unit of the stirring, 
doubting, searching, western world, tending to express 
in that world a broad, humane, generous interpretation 
of Democracy; and keen and calm criticism (both dis- 
tructive and constructive) of our lives and institutions. 
This, of course, implies opposition to the modern con- 
ception of success in terms of commercialism and materi- 
al gain, and will naturally wage a war of reason on 
American sentimentalism masquerading as “idealism”. 

The new student must exercise great tolerance—born 
of a curiosity to know, he must be unafraid of drastic 
differences of opinion. He, therefore, stands for open 
discussion of any subject whatever, as an integral part 
of young lives, believing that all things are relative and 
that no knowledge is final. 


INCE the aim of the new student is that of a fresher, 

simpler, more joyous and more social society, he must 
necessarily look with disfavor on commercialized, whole- 
sale education and the overburdening, all-absorbing mass 
of material (building, grading systems, huge organiza- 
tions, absentee control, etc.) that goes with it. Also it 
is obvious that this air of gay, serious and adventurous 
living cannot show great interest in, nor give much en- 
couragement to, the dry, lifeless, though often brilliant, 
academic intellectual. 

As for his education, the new student regards it merely 


as a part of the life adventure. It must not be restricted, 
and rigidly outlined, detached from living; it must 
have meaning in everyday college lives, and it must be 
based on a trust in the growing, germinating student. 
Otherwise he will withdraw, hurt, or openly rebel 
against it. 

The new student cannot but stand for internationalism 
based on the belief that it begins at home. He must, 
therefore, avoid the purely sentimental impractical and 
very ineffective internationalism of welcoming commit- 
tees and Americanisation leagues. 

The group of which he is a part hopes for a great 
change of mind and feeling among young people. It 
welcomes free experiment, adventurous growth, and all 
new deeper conceptions of life in youth. It struggles 
with others to free itself from the obscuring, blinding 
conventions of the day, and to look constantly for new 
forms conductive to healthier lives and more genuinely 
human relations between men. 


he new students together realize that anything they 
may do is, aftrr all, primarily the expression of a 
group and therefore limited in many ways, as to vision, 
information, point of view, experience. They note the 
same qualities among older people, however, and are 
not averse to laughing when these limitations are ac- 
companied by pompousness, vanity and a show of omni- 
science. 

The key-note of the new student (if he has one) is 
sincerity, honest searching, and constant change in 
growth. 
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INTERNATIONAL: Literature and a House 


Students, Literature, 
and the International Mind 


By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


A cross section of the mind of the average student, if 
taken at that part of the brain where his knowledge of 
foreign literature is located, would look, I believe, some- 
thing like this: French novels are bound in yellow, and 
most of them are naughty. Victor Hugo wrote a book 
called Les (sic!) Miserables, and they made a movie of 
it, and you read it—the book—when you’re in high 
school. Faust is a German play about a man who sold 
himself to the devil and seduced a peasant girl, but I 
can’t pronounce the name of the author. Schiller was 
another dramatist they had, and Nietzsche and Schopen- 
hauer caused the war. Dante is an Italian poet who 
wrote about hell, and Doré illustrated the book. Don 
Quixote was written by a Spaniard. The principal Latin 
authors are Caesar and Cicero, and a guy named Ibsen or 
Isben wrote a play about a woman who left her husband. 

If the student be exceptional he will know a little more. 
Suppose him to be interested in English literature. He 
will now that the French influenced the writers of the 
Restoration, that Chaucer and Austin Dobson employed 
French forms in verse. He will have heard of Corneille, 
Racine and Moliére; of Balzac, Flaubert and Zola. If 
he is a modernist he will have read Huysmans, Romain 
Rolland, Anatole France and possibly Pierre Louys. He 
will know that Bernard Shaw admires Brieux, that Guitry 
writes plays, that Baudelaire, Verlaine and Rimbaud had 
some sort of vague connection with Dowson and Arthur 
Symons. His knowledge of other foreign literatures will 
be more meager. But unless he be an exceptional young 
male indeed, one who perhaps is “majoring” in French 
or German or Spanish, it can not be said that his knowl- 
edge of the literatures of sister nations goes much beyond 
the few pieces that he has read uncritically in transla- 
tion or drudged through in an advanced course in a for- 
eign language. Somehow, it seems a pity. 

In an age increasingly given over to a close and sym- 
pathetic study of the international mind in politics, fi- 
nance, and business, there is in the curriculum of the 
average American college and university no place where 
the student can secure even an elementary course in liter- 
atures other than his own. Here and there, it is true, one 
finds an occasional course labelled “foreign masterpieces 
in translations,” or “Greek and Roman literature—no 
knowledge of the language required” or “introduction to 
general literature,” but such courses are in the main un- 
critically taught and uncritically studied; indeed, I am 
not sure that they do not do more harm than good. Cer- 
tainly they do not illuminate the international mind in 
the fashion in which good literature should; a cursory 
reading of Faust or the Divine Comedy or the Aeneid is 
not likely to make it clearer why Frenchmen shoot Ger- 
mans or why the modern Italian claims Virgil as an orna- 
ment in his own vast literary past. Surely the move- 
ment to bring university students to a more sympathetic 
understanding of foreign nations ought to produce less 
mouse-like births than these. 


Students as I find them are keenly interested in gen- 
esis and origins. I know, having taught for some years a 
course in the development of tragedy from its earliest 
manifestations among the Greeks to the latest serious 
drama among ourselves, and though I can not honestly 
claim that my students have relished Sophocles in trans- 
lation or exhibited wild enthusiasm over Racine or Cal- 
deron as individuals, yet I think I have observed that 
they have got a certain solid satisfaction out of what 
I might call the general impetus of such a course; they 
have observed the dramatic instinct as a universal char- 
acteristic among men and they have, I think, come to 
believe that the theater is not so much an ornament as 
a necessity. So, whatever the weaknesses of foreign lit- 
erature taught in translation, I think there is something 
to be said even for courses on the general literature type 
when they are directed to the explanation of origins and 
developments. But such a course does not seem to me 
to do what a course in foreign literature ought to do. 

The other type of course, which I think American col- 
leges are negligent in not instituting, is harder to explain. 
It is the type of course which, instead of coming down 
the ages, gives a cross-section of the European mind, of 
the world movement of things, at some crucial epoch in 
history. It disregards linguistic boundaries and seeks to 
find in the social and economic development of any given 
epoch the fundamental needs and expressions of that 
epoch; and then it tries to see in the literature studied 
the expression of those needs and tendencies, and partic- 
ularly by comparing the nationalistic expressions of that 
literature, views with greater insight the peculiarities 
of given literatures at given times. It does, in short, 
for the culture history of a given epoch, something of the 
same sort that the Columbia course in the Introduction 
to Civilization tries to do for the modern world, only, 
by attempting less, I believe it accomplishes more. 

One can begin tracing the roots of the modern world 
anywhere from the Piltdown man to the World War, but 
let us, for the sake of illustration, say that modern in- 
dustrial society begins in the eighteenth century. That 
epoch is marked by certain great social facts: the van- 
ishing of the feudal system, the rise of the middle class, 
and the growth of the nationalistic spirit. Each of these 
three important social facts has its expression in the liter- 
ature of the time. The feudal system vanishes to the ac- 
companiment of Voltaire’s musketry and Rousseau’s can- 
nonading, to the poetry of Byron and the plays of Schiller. 
The rising middle class shaped in the sentimental comedy, 
in the bourgeois tragedy, in the English novel and the 
didactic poem a literature serious, moral, sentimental, 
sufficient to its needs. In the work of Lessing and Her- 
der, in the movements in Italy and Holland, then and 
later, nationalism has its literary expression. Very well. 
Why not then give a course which will treat Europe as a 
unit, and indicate how it is that in literature the needs 
and problems of the age are set forth? Such a course, 
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I admit, does more for a sympathetic understanding of 
the movement across international boundaries than any 
number of courses in foreign languages or literatures as 
such, 

Of course there are various objections. There is the 
linguistic difficulty; there is the lack of properly trained 
instructors, for the directors of such a course must know 
more than they are likely to get in their training as 
graduate students in literary study: they must know 
languages, but above all they must know social history. 
Such a course requires a great deal more of hard work 
on the part of the student than the average course in 
“English” in which he now sits. But these difficulties 
do not seem to me to be insurmountable; the course in 
the Renaissance given by Dean Wilkins and his staff at 
the University of Chicago, or the course in the romantic 
movement offered at the University of Texas seem to 
‘surmount many of the obvious objections and to do good. 
At any rate, it is my belief that comparative literature, 
rightly taught, should have a larger place in American 
university curricula, should indeed, supplant a good many 
of the “period” courses in English literature now being 
offered for no apparent reason except completeness in 
covering the ground. 


A League of Nations 
That Works 


By F. FRASER BOND 
International House 


While Senators at home filibuster and fume at the 
terrible suggestion of “foreign entanglements’, and states- 
men abroad timorously adventure in the realm of racial 


prides and prejudices, the youth of the world has put 
across a League of Nations that works. For practical 
effectiveness, Geneva must give precedence to Interna- 
tional House, New York City, the new home of the Inter- 
collegiate Cosmopolitan Club. There, in the spacious club 
house erected by Rockefeller generosity, students of both 
hemispheres, representing every race and creed, demon- 
strate the actual workings of international understanding 
and goodwill. During the present collegiate year, they 
have turned airy theories and such stuff as international 
dreams are made of, into the solid concrete of fact. 


While International House itself celebrates its first 
birthday next September, the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan 
Club has sixteen years of practical experience behind it, 
which lifts it well out of the experiment stage. Founded 
first as a purely social club to bring together foreign 
students studying in New York, it soon branched out into 
the fields of education and diplomacy. It endeavored to 
interpret American life and American ideals to the visit- 
ing collegians; it became in actual practice a clearing 
house for international ideas. 


Thanks to American leadership and beneficience, the 
club now possesses every needed facility. International 
House rises fourteen stories above Riverside Drive and 
the Hudson River. It contains accommodation for over 500 
students, each of whom has a combined study-bedroom. 
One-third of.the rooms form a wing apart for women 
students. All, including 700 non-resident members, share, 
of course, in the many club and lounge rooms. The build- 
ing boasts an auditorium seating over 1,000, a gymnasium 
and a refectory. Visitors to the building exclaim at once 
at the beauty and appropriateness of the club’s furnish- 
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ings. In the main, architects and decorators have adherred 
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to the modified Georgian of the American Colonial Period. 
The result is a spaciousness and beauty, made “homey” 


by a deft arrangement of the furnishings and the con- 
stant cheerfulness of fresh flowers. As one student re- 
marked upon arrival, “Why, Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller 
could not have made the place more attractive if they 
intended living here themselves.” 


Across the main entrance runs the legend: “That 
Brotherhood May Prevail.” Pass through that entrance 
and the phrase ceases to strike you as just another of 
those sentimental slogans. True, each and all of the club 
residents started in the year feeling somewhat self-con- 
scious internationally determined, if you will, to feel a 
little less prejudiced, to sound a little more cordial, to be 
a trifle readier to make allowances. But soon self-con- 
sciousness vanished, and these plus and minus complexes 
with it. Foreigners ceased to be “foreign” and became 
individuals, with names, with personalities, with definite 
gifts and with senses of humor. Acquaintance followed 
occasional conversations; friendship sometimes followed 
acquaintance. Shyness, diffidence—what you will—wore 
off, and tongues loosened. There came the informal give 
and take of information, ideas, opinions. Members found 
they could bump right into a liberal education merely by 
sitting at a cafeteria table, playing cards in the lounge, 
or riding in the elevator. 


For many years the club’s chief occasion was the weekly 
“Sunday Supper.” At these get-togethers noted speakers 
addressed the gatherings on subjects of international im- 
port, or members organized debates or ran discussions. 
In the new auditorium, the Sunday Supper draws even 
larger attendance, and its value as a clearing house of 
ideas comes more into evidence. The understanding that 
follows the clear stating of differing viewpoints is the 
understanding that these international collegians make a 
dead set after. No international “thin ice” daunts their 
verbal venturings. Such touchy subjects, for instance, 
as British rule in India, German reparations, and the war 
dents to the United States have already come in for vigor- 
ous discussion and debate. During the week, interest 
groups, each thoroughly cosmopolitan in personnel, meet 
and bring together those especially taken up with such 
concerns as education, art, social service, religion—and 
the club boasts every variety of religious experience that 
professor James wotted of, and perhaps more. 


So much for the formal working of the International 
leaven. Some think it permeates faster and deeper inform- 
ally. They find a French girl student giving lessons in 
Gallic pronunciation to an erstwhile German officer, and 
taking phonetic tips from his Teuton gutturals in return. 
They see a roomful of Britishers entertaining in honor of 
the club’s “Hun” membership. Seeing all this, the visitor 
says, “Well, I never.’’ The club member takes it all as a 
matter of course. He knows that down in the gymnasium, 
basketball has it all over the Protocol. He has heard 
“Attaboy” yelled in a dozen or so dialects. He may even 
have attempted it himself in Czecho-slovakian or Hindus- 
tani. 

In these and countless different ways, International 
House works. To the American student, it offers a liberal 
education in worl. affairs. To the non-American collegian 
it gives at once a keen appreciation of American good- 
will. The club’s founder, Harry E. Edmonds, Mrs. Ed- 
monds, and their family, personify American hospitality 
to all. They and International House itself, not only 
minimize but nullify those provincial pratings in the 
Senate, in Congress and in the press which would deny 
to hospitality and friendliness their time-honored place in 
the vanguard of one-hundred per cent. American yirtues, 
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SHELL-FIRE 


The May magazine section of The New Student, en- 
titled “Shells,” struck fire. Letters of intense enthusiasm, 
letters of disapprobation, articles of ridicule, orders for 
quantities of the number have been pouring in at a rate 
which shows that the issue struck a vital interest. 

The Loafer here analyses the response, and thus elab- 
orates and explains the original idea. 


Among the Architects 


“Shells,” a criticism of American education as ex- 
pressed in its architecture, was not the isolated idea of 
one individual. 


It was fed from a hundred sources; and similar dis- 
cussions have been occupying serious architects for a 
number of years—and living architects at all times. And 
the implications brought out in the number lie concealed 
in all the reports of educational innovators, and even of 
educational conservatives. 


Therefore it is not surprising that the reception of the 
number by the architects themselves was enthusiastic. 
The editor of the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects requested twenty-five copies for his personal 
use. The Department of Architecture at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology took all the extra copies sent to 
the agent of The New Student, who reports that “they 
were almost fighting for the magazine and the whole 
bunch was sold within a short time. The professors 
liked it very much, also some of the students.” 


The following is typical of the letters received from 
architects: 


There is too little thinking of this kind and this applies 
to architects with even greater force than to the man in 
the street. We have a great deal of outworn scenery and 
are using it over and over again to save the effort of 
making new. Style labels and architectural trademarks 
are prevalent even as in the Nineteenth Century, and 
are more dangerous because much more smug and know- 
ing. And for the Nineteenth Century it must be said that 
it had a style of its own, which is more perhaps than 
we can say. Still, we are I believe coming into a style 
which may be realized only through a mode of thinking 
somewhat like yours. 

Very truly yours, 
DELOS H. SMITH. 


Architectural writers were also enthusiastic. 
Mumford, the author of Sticks and Stones, wrote: 


Lewis 


The freshness of your attack was worth reams of mere 
technical facility. That’s the sort of impulse that will 
help our better architects to stand out against building 
committees and presidents; they can’t fight to give their 
best work without a backing. But remember: the tags 
of architecture and the rags of education are one. We 
must plan from within! 

LEWIS MUMFORD. 


Claude Bragdon also liked the freshness: 


I thought you treated your college building number 
delightfully, making it not only destructive but construc- 
tive. Don’t apologize for “jazzing” up the idea; that’s 
what makes it so refreshing. You are doing in a splendid 
spirit of play a work of enormous importance in organ- 
izing and focalizing this new spirit in the colleges. Jazz 
it up as much as you like. I’m sick to death of serious- 
ness. Humer is part of the religion of the future. Man 
is the only laughing animal. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE BRAGDON. 


Time Magazine synopsized the number, explaining its 
“jazzing the idea” as due to the fact that “the editors 
are young men, speaking to a young audience.” That 
may be it, but was not specially calculated. The fun lay 
in the subject itself. 


The Colleges Fight Back 


Passing over other communications, let us now enter 
the college world, and note the reception of the “Shells” 
in it. One student writes: 

“T don’t know when my blood was ever stirred by a 


magazine so much as by “Shells.” It is superb, tre- 
mendous! 


“Having been confined in Yale for four years myself, 
and having been obliged to listen innumerable times ta 
eulogies of the new dormitories by people who saw what 
they presented to the eye but not what they meant in 
life, I had all the rejoicing of a Puritan listening to an 
obscene tale in reading your copy. Every suppressed rebel 
in my fortress lept to his feet, waving a red flag. 

And the rest of the magazine sustained the note struck 
in the description of the Harkness Buildings! And I am 
especially appreciative of the fact that there was new 


hope appearing, and constructive originality making 
itself felt. 50” 


Indignant! 


But the reception is not unanimously so encomiastic. 
The Tech. of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
printed the following: 


THROWING COCOANUTS AT TECHNOLOGY 


The time-worn criticism of the buildings of Technology 
has again appeared in print: another genius has dissected 
our Institute and held it up, piece by piece, to be laughed 
to scorn by the intelligentsia.* He has usurped our privi- 
lege of calling Technology a “factory,” with this dif- 
fence: he has looked at pictures of it, and finds fault 
with what his eye tell him Technology is, while we spend 
much of our time close to the Great Court, and come to 
realize that Technology is more than a group of buildings. 

Our critic flits without effort from the art of the an- 
cient Greeks to the most recent slang terms, to show the 
broad scope of his knowledge: he deals us a crushing blow 
by saying that we have “icy hearts,” because we are 


*The readers of The New Student are not “intelli- 
gentsia,” but normal thinking undergraduates. 
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“blind to a new world of intoxicating forms which sent 
Walt Whitman into rhapsodies,” and himself into hysterics. 

Modernistic impressions of the Institute, conveniently 
unintelligible, provide the authentic artistic touch for his 
article. We have always thought that sincere criticism 
was best expressed in old-fashioned words, short and full 
of meaning. Apparently we are wrong, and must appeal 
for information to our critic, who must surely be an 
authority competent to give pointers to Socrates himself. 


It might have been said more briefly in the words: 
“You score and we’re sore.” In one fact it is mistaken. 
The buildings were seen before pictures were secured of 
them. The only contribution to the discussion which I 
find in the above is that “Technology is more than a 
group of buildings.” Of course. So is every college. 


Amherst Is Amused 


The editors of The Amherst Student had some fun of 
their own at the expense of the issue. Here is their re- 
sult, appropriately debunked by footnotes: 


BUILDING, EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


Why do we ape the classic, the Gothic, the old English 
in the architecture of our college buildings asks the New 
Student. This “groveling before ‘superior culture’” gives 
rise to patriotic indignation on the part of the intercol- 
legiate newspaper equalled only by the confirmed 100 per- 
center. American architecture for America! Native! 
Original! Structural steel is the thing— 

“Out of the columns and marble beams of the Greek 
temple, out of the pillars and stone vaults of the Gothic 
cathedral evolves the girder rhythm of iron halls.” 

Moreover each building should express in steel and 
concrete* the particular purpose for which it is to be 
used. “Everyone knows what a factory is for, a church, 
a garage, an office building—.” Similarly each building 
of a college should** portray the spirit of the department 
it houses . 

Picture the Amherst campus thus transformed. Chapel 
illustrating its function of college alarm clock would be 


*The Student did not notice, as did other readers, that 
special steps were taken to avoid that boobie-pit. Ex- 
amples of new architecture were given not only in struc- 
tural steel and concrete but in stone (Nebraska Capitol) 
and jin brick (school at Hilversum). Additional examples 
of new architecture from France, Finland, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United States would have been given 
had there been space. Readers can satisfy their own taste, 
however, and have more fun looking them up for them- 
selves. 

**The statement was not that it should, but that it 
does, and can’t help it. The Harkness Quadrangle at Yale 
was cited as an example of a country club; Massachu- 
setts Tech. as a factory; the Columbia Library as a bank; 
Pennsylvania as an odd-lot sale; the “Cathedral of 
Learning” as a cathedral of business. Other nondescript 
buildings could have been mentioned as portraying nothing 
but the Spirit of Drift, a group of anonymous rooms, 
suitable for the talking of any one anonymous man be- 
fore any thirty animated stenographic devices. 
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easy enough. But difficulties would begin to arise... Fern 
and flower grown sunken gardens for the poetry division 
might rub elbows with padlocked grills and a “First Na- 
tional” facade of the treasurer’s office, while the philos- 
ophy department, the Information bureau and other de- 
partments in the habit of evading answers to specific 
questions would undoubtedly have to occupy a separate 
wing roughly in the shape of a question mark. 

The mathematics department would offer a remarkable 
opportunity to the new school of architects. Think of 
what could be done in structural steel with parabolas, 
hyperbolas, not to mention asymptotes—the whole deco- 
rated with square and cube roots and surmounted by 
ansurds** 


Yale’s Harkness Memorial is criticised chiefly because 
it is a copy,—an admittedly first class copy,—of foreign 
university buildings of an older civilization. It is sug- 
gested that America does too much copying and not 
enough creating. It should be remembered, however, that 
in every civilization an imitative stage preceeds the cre- 
ative.**** Greek temples fairly overran Rome before the 
dawn of Romanesque buildings. And the round arch of 
these adorned many a German edifice before the flying 
buttress and soaring lace arch of the Gothic appeared. 

If our pursuit of learning were deep, genuine, intense, 
—if our educational institutions were the mainsprings of 
our contemporary intellecutal life,—and, what is more 
fundamental, if our western civilization were older and 
richer in experience, we should have a genuine American 
architecture, a literature, a culture. Until that time we 
must be content with “the best that has been thought and 
said”—and built, in the hope of gaining inspiration to go 
forward from where others have left.” 
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***This artist has taken too much trouble to arrive at 
his result, and thus shown lack of classical economy. The 
plane of originality here shown, and the educational 
ideals, could all be expressed and contained very simply 
in just one building: what the French call a chambre de 
convenience. 

****That an imitative stage need regularly precede 
the creative is professorial talk. It is more likely that 
the imitative stage will destroy the creative. The edi- 
tor’s choice of Rome as an example is unfortunate for 
him. The Greek temples in Rome were built by Greek 
slaves, not Romans, and were inferior to those built by 
the Greeks at home. Grace and tautness degenerated into 
heaviness and pomp, for soon the building had to reflect 
the character of its patrons. “Roman” art of that pe- 
riod is not inspiring. All the impersonal, cold, imposing 
bank facades of the United States which derive from this 
Rome are aptly chosen by their imitators. Like the 
Romans, these bankers treat their artists as slaves, and 
like them they revel in bought pomp, “sanity, dignity, se- 
curity,” God knows what; everything except singing and 
active life. In imitating the Romans had one advantage, 
however; they were nearer to authentic Greek civiliza- 
tion than arg we; they understood much more of it, and 
so made better use of its crustations. (See Lewis Mum- 


ford’s chapter in Sticks and Stones on “The Imperial 
Facade.”) 


Front facade, proposed Academy of Plastic Arts, Amsterdam. 
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Summary 


In its final paragraph, The Student reverts to the clear 
thinking for which it is usually noted. In fact, it ‘states 
exactly the theme of the whole number entitled “Shells.” 
If our education were sincere, if it were the mainspring 
of contemporary life and creation instead of its football, 
that fact would be expressed in its shells. If western 
civilization were less hasty, able to consider more calmly 
—as it will increasingly, because the country is ‘settling 
down’—we should have a genuine education, literature, 
culture, architecture. 

But the last statement of The Student is alarming. If, 
‘until that time,’ we are content with ‘the best that has 
been thought and said,’ why then, ‘that time’ will never 
come. This waiting, playing safe, is precisely the most 
despicable attribute of the academic and pedantic mind. 
And our recurrent quotation in architecture, of “the best 
that has been thought and said” and done, has resulted 
mostly in very poor—plagiarism. 

Every sign is that we are now ready for the new, hav- 
ing waited long enough. The architects are ready. (An 
important document of American civilization is the chair- 
man’s opening speech by a leading architect, B. Van 
Buren Magonigle, at a special meeting of the Institute 
of Architects’ Convention on the special topic, Plagiarism 
as a Fine Art, reported in The American Architect for 
June, 1924.) If the idea were not ready to ripen, the 
number “Shells” could never have got the reception it 
did. Weariness and disgust with the old permeate the 
most intelligent circles, as the result of years of prophecy. 

For God’s sake, then, are the colleges again to hold 
back and wait? 


What Ails Our Youth 
—And Elders ¢ 


By ALLAN S. HUNTER 
Union Theological Seminary 


The president of a well-established university said the 
other day that age is youth tempered by experience. Dr. 
George Albert Coe has no such delusions. Youth, in all 
too many cases, is senescence, drawn along by ‘the suction 
of mature dogmatism.’ The vice of the vast majority of 
American college students is soporific conventionality. 
It never occurs to them to question either the ethics of 
the nationalistic state or the ends of our industrial civili- 
zation. The prevailing system of education builds up 
skills as to industrial means and processes. But taking 
for granted the conventional purposes of the period it 
only reproduces instead of correcting the moral confusion 
of the adult world. 

That moral confusion will not be corrected so long as 
plastic minds, like the German tulips in Rupert Brooke’s 
poem, are made to “grow as they are told.” There must 
be real education, that is, a continuing adventure in read- 
justment, in deciding things for oneself, so that one can 
live richly as a functional member of society. That youth 
may have the chance to grow through attacking vital 
problems, responsibilities will have to be transferred to 
them. 

The old men will go on making a mess of things unless 
there is a new partnership between age and youth. 

In What Ails Our Youth* Dr. Coe is a sort of John the 
Baptist of the older generation, calling the senile-minded 
to repentance. Age, he declares, must abandon the tradi- 
tion of superiority. Henceforth, Age and Youth must 
learn together. 
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The original theme of ‘‘Shells’’ was: 


@ That the patrons and administrators of educa- 
tion are building glorified factories, banks, country 
clubs, cathedrals of business, with pomp and brag- 
gadocio, as monuments to themselves, in the name 
of ‘‘education.’’ 


@ That these buildings, produced by architects 
whom American society makes slaves to these 
masters of commerce and accumulation, must con- 
form also to outworn styles sanctified by pedants 
who likewise are slaves: not only to commercial 
masters, but to outworn ideas of the ‘‘classic’’ and 
antique. 


@ That these buildings are a confession of the 
impotence of an education smothered by a one-sided 
ideal of success and by pedantry. The buildings are 
adapted to stupid mass-haranguing and cannot be 
otherwise till education becomes round and per- 
sonal. 


@ That the possibilities of modern creation through 
modern engineering and art lie indiscovered before 
the slaves as acres full of diamonds. 


@ That only experimentative, joyous buildings can 
produce living education, can challenge the growing 
mind; that conversely only a living education will 
create such buildings. 


“What is more precipitate,” he asks, “in all history than 
the haste with which the leaders now in control, with the 
acquiescense of the people, have assumed that the evils 
produced and revealed by the Great War are to be avoided 
in the future by following the same motives and pursuing 
the same nationalistic policies that brought on the War?” 
The mature do not seem to have demonstrated any great 
capacity to learn from history, either in handling the 
affairs of the State, the church, or industry. 

As a matter of truth the obvious faults of youth that 
stir the ire of older folk, “‘craze for excitement, immer- 
sion in the external and superficial; lack of reverence and 
of respect; disregard for reasonable constraint in con- 
duct and for reasonable reticence in speech; conformity 
with mass sentiment, ‘going with the crowd,’ general pur- 
poselessness”—these are only symptoms of a condition for 
which they, the elders are responsible if anyone is. 

Although the vast majority of the young people in this 
country have become pretty thoroughly conventionalized, 
a few are critical-minded. They do not take as a matter 
of course to the good old dogmas, “My country right or 
wrong,” “The white race must rule,” “You’ve got to run 
the business for profit first.” Of this small but growing 
minority who are reaching through the crust of catch- 
words to reality, Dr. Coe writes with rare sympathy and 
confidence. He recognizes that they are trying to judge 
western civilization not by the elaborateness of its ma- 
chinery or its power, but by what it does to develop the 
personality of human beings. He believes that as they 
are disillusioned with the old systems, they have faith in 
the future, and a ‘readiness for costly action;’ and that 
they should be given a new and significant place in 
social organization. He counsels older persons not to re- 
act emotionally to these youth, but to listen to what they 
have to say.. 

Dr. Coe’s book embodies that demand to be free from 
prejudice and false motions, that eagerness to go to facts 
in scientific manner and people in a friendly spirit which 
is back of youth’s gropings today. He is one of the few 
leaders of thought in the older generation with whom we 
can cooperate. But then, he is only in, not of the older 
generation. 
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The Studio Theatre in New York 


(Continued from page 6) 

by students, the Workshop has presented, perhaps 
for the first times, the Medea of T. Sturge Moore, 
The District Visitor by Richard Middleton, and 
Cobweb Kings by Mary Carolyn Davies, and it 
has made notable revivals of Everyman and of 
many plays contained in the four volumes of Little 
Theatre Classics, edited by its chief. But perhaps 
the second object of the founders of The Studio 
Theatre was to provide opportunity for the produc- 
tion of full-length plays by Workshop graduates, 
and it is still hoped that at least one such will be 
done before the end of the present season. The dif- 
fident authors, including several whose plays won 
the prize that has been regularly given for the best 
play written at Smith each year, felt that their 
works needed so much revision that not one has as 
yet proved ready for rehearsal. But next year, at 
any rate, it is The Studio Theatre’s intention to 
put on plays by Edith Bayles ’21, Anne Walsh ’22, 
Margaret Harrison ’22, and Louise Guyol ’23. 

A third object of the founders was to prepare 
the ground for presentation in New York of some 
of the big spectacular productions which have made 
Senior Dramatics at Smith recently notable. The 
first productions in America of Brieux’s False 
Gods and of Andreiev’s Black Maskers, with mu- 
sic by Roger Sessions, were made by the Classes of 
1921 and 1923. Both aroused the intensest interest 
and deserve metropolitan showing, and in time, 
when the Studio Theatre is rich and well known, 
these and other elaborate, artistic performances 
may be attempted. As a beginning in that direc- 
tion comes the revival, this spring, of Tom Thumb 
which was first given at Smith in 1920. It is up- 
roarious burlesque of the tragedy of the Restoration 
and early eighteenth century, and will be shown, 
perhaps for the first time in New York, at the 
Lenox Little Theatre, March 30 and 31. 

Altho inspired from Smith and founded by Smith 
alumnae, The Studio Theatre is in no way a Smith 
College enterprise.. Indeed it has received very lit- 
tle support from the Smith Club of New York, and 
its list of something over 200 subscribers contains 
comparatively few Smith names. Failing to find 
a Smith play to open with, it began its career with 
an out-moded feminist play, humorously acted by a 
cast containing two Smith graduates and directed 
by a third. Proud to have interested Margaret 
Wycherly in its second production, it gave Sister 
Anne a largely professional cast—the one Smith 
girl who was to have been in it was prevented by 
sickness. In Inhuman Soil one Smith alumna 
appears, and another is directing, but the principal 
parts are professionally cast. The enterprise has 
become a semi-professional trying-ground for new 
plays and little-known actors; and on the event ‘of 
financial success from this policy depends the re- 
turn to more original and experimental work which 
was the founders’ first intent. Meanwhile, any one 
interested, especially in acting, may learn more 
about the organization and possible opportunities 
from Miss Lois Brown, 12 East 36th Street. 
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World Intercollegiate Life 


is rapidly developing. You keep in touch 
with these developments by reading 


Vox Studentium 


The International Student 
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